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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PROFESSION. 


ere is no lack of profession in matters of 
on. It is an easy thing to give lip-ser- 
and it costs nothing in personal sacrifice, 
rather a gain than otherwise, sipce in 
amunity of religionists it is a passport 
or, and worldly prosperity. 
fession is always zealous for the canon 
e church, and is ever ready to do the 
of the executioner upon the questioning 
distrustful. It is satisfied with things 
ual as they have been handed down 
the fathers, differing from conservatism, 
at it accepts what has been established 
recedent and is hoary with antiquity, 
conservatism searches for the truth, and 
it is found, guards it with unceasing 
nce lest any “jot or tittle” shall be lost 
gh unfaithfulness. 
is profession that sounds the alarm, along 
er-broadening lines of advanced thought; 
men who sat in Moses’ seat, clamored 
st Jesus, because he made a son of 
ham “every whit whole on the Sabbath 


ofession is satisfied with the “ thus saith 
Lord” of the old time, it hears not the 
that is saying to-day, “this is the way, 
ye in it.” “ Notevery one,” said Jesus, 
t cries ‘ Lord, Lord,’ is of the kingdom, 
he that doeth the will of the Father.” 
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There is a doing that is not of the will of the 
Father, a Vagaum. that like the seed which 
fell on stony ground, has no depth of soil and 
cannot grow into the completeness of the good 
seed. 

Let us see how the case stands with a man 
who starts upon a business career, having no 
knowledge of the first principles upon which 
the work is conducted; he accepts the theory 
of others, but has no experience of his own to 
fall back upon, no training in the art or 
mechanism, and must depend upon the evi- 
dence that he receives second-hand. How 
shall such an one feel confidence in that 
which is done if he be not able to decide by 
his own manipulations as to its quality, or 
how shall he conduct the work successfully 
and to satisfaction when he cannot say “I 
know that it is well done.” It was not until 
Job was ready to exclaim “ Now mine eyes 
see thee,” that he abhorred himself. “Now 
we believe,” said the men of Samaria, not 
because of the word the woman had spoken, 
but they had heard from the lips of the 
Teacher for themselves. 

Happy is it for the professor of the Chris- 
tian faith, if there comes this knowledge to 
his inner consciousness. There is need of 
great care that we rest not until we know of 
what we profess to believe, and can testify of 
“that which our own hands have handled” 
of the word of life. If our profession is more 
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the souls ef others, and we will acknowledge 
its divine origin, even though its manifesta- 
tions differ from our own. As the fruit is 
the test of the quality of the tree, so the spirit 
and temper of the man is the test of whether 
he has been baptized into the name, which is 
the power of the Divine Son. 

The true prophet and apostle of the “new 
and living way ” has always found the great- 
est hindrance from those who claim to be of 
the faith, yet cling tenaciously to tradition 
and usage. These are satisfied, and their 
little round of service has no breadth of ex- 
pansion. 

Do those amongst us who are still willing 
to travel only along the highway of religious 
tradition ever think that in so doing they 
deny the very testimony for which so many 
of our noble predecessors surrendered their 
lives? They saw and felt that the word 

Soon by the prophets in times past was for 

the guidance of the people in that age. They 
ahead that God had since spoken, and was 
still speaking through His beloved Son, say- 
ing ever “ Now is the accepted time; now is 
the day of salvation.” Jesus made ‘pointed 
allusion to this fact when He said to the 
Jews, “ Your fathers did eat manna in the 
wilderness, and are dead.” He showed them 
that the manna of the past was not the food 
for the jhunger of His day; nor is that 
which was sufficient for the people then, all 
that our Father has to offer us now. The 
Divine Storehouse is abundantly furnished, 
the bread and the water of salvation are re- 
newed day by day for the sustenance of His 
needy children. 

If there is one thought above another in 
the fundamental principle of the Society of 
Friends, it is this, that to every soul that 
seeks the life-sustaining food of the Spirit, it 
will be given; the ex Phortation is, Seek, and 

e shall find; knock, and the treasures of 
His bounty shall be opened. Are we willing 
to take these words of the greatest of all 
Seekers as meaning less? Do they not rather 
teach us that we must labor day by day for 
the food that will nourish us up to eternal 
life? and this life is one of progress; its 
dawning came to man in the ignorance of his 
untried powers. It has been the light that 
has led him on from the first glimmerings of 
duty and responsibility, through all the 
stages of his development, until sacrifice, his 
first conscious act of worship, came to be in- 
terpreted into the giving of himself for the 
good of others. Thus the beloved Son, in 


the fulness of time, perfected the law of sac- | minister to ourself a sort of perfidious solace, 
rifice, and opened up a living war, whereby | and suppose that we have loved God aswt@, 
the soul is joined to God through obedience | | ought to have loved Him. Then only oug > 
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than simply s name, it will bring us into | to His in-speaking voice and taught, dal simply a name, it will bring us into | to His in-speaking voice and tau 
close unity of feeling with the life of God in he for man in all the broadeni 
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useful service, is the offering most table 
in the Divine sight. Thus shall We grow jy 
grace and the knowledge of the Christ thy 
shall be our Saviour, our Redeemer, pupify, 
ing our lives, and leading us on throug 
paths that are opening before us, wh 
none may walk m3 are willing to rest 
cause upon the testimony of the fathers, 
are still satisfying their hunger from { 
husks of tradition, while in the Fath 
house there is bread enough and to spare, — 
Eighth month 17th, 1884. L. J. RE 
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THE LOVE OF GOD. 
An Address delivered in England by Keshub Chyp. 
der Sen. 

According to this answer, which Jegy 
Christ gave to some of His disciples, ang 
which we now see embodied in the text I hayg 
just read to you, the way to eternal life isthe 
love of God. Jesus in reply said, “This 
and thou shalt live.” The only way toi 
everlasting life is to love the Lord with all 
our heart, with all our soul, and with all ou 
strength, ‘and with all our mind, This is 
“the whole law and prophets.” This is God) 
first and highest commandment. The whok 
law, religious and ethical, is concentrated ig 
this precept. 

If we fulfill this precept, if we love the Lon 
with our whole heart, mind, strength —— 
we shall certainly inherit everlastin 

But what is it to love God? "Rhone ah are 
many who suppose that the love of God com 
sists in simply accepting a few dogmas and 
doctrines. Others there are who think -thaf 
the love of God does not at all lie in the im 
tellect or the understanding, but simply i 
the performance of righteous deeds, which ar 
acceptable to the Lord. Others indulge is 
a sort of mystic sentimentalism, and think 
they thereby love God. There are, again, 
others who spend several hours of the dayit 
mere contemplation, in abstract conceptions, 
in reveries and ecstacies, and they. think the 
love of God consists in these things. 
views of the love of God, if not absolutely 
incorrect, only partially represent the truth 
The love of God embraces all the departments 
of our life. The sweetening, and purifying, 
and strengthening influence of the love of 
God must be found in all the details of our 
daily life, as well as in the grandest aspini 
tions aud pursuits of men; and unless that # 
done, unless we find that there i is the loved 
God in our whole life, we ought not to 
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ye to congratulate ourselves on having the 
ye of God, when we have found that we 
‘inve Him with the intellect, with the heart, 
' ith the soul, and with the will. Let us take 
these various elements of the love of God one 
the other. 
Our love of God must, in the first instance, 
pe intellectual. We must love God with our 
_ whole understanding, with all our intellectual 
‘powers. Our reason, our intellectual facul- 
ties, must all love God by loving truth. He 
eannot love God who does not love truth. 
He who is wedded to error, falsehood, fancy, 
delusion, cannot be said to love God, for all 
truth is in God, and whoso loveth God must 
love truth; and in proportion to our love of 
truth is our love of God. If we love errors 
and falsehoods, we cast away our hearts from 
God, because God is perfect truth. There 
are some people who are afraid of the advance 
of scientific knowledge and enlightenment, 
simply because they feel that the progress of 
science will endanger the Church, will upset 
men’s faith, and take away from them the 
wer of loving God. No. All truth harmon- 
izes with all truth, whether it is physical or 
metaphysical truth, whether it is mathemati- 
cal or religious truth. Every truth is wel- 
come to us, if we are lovers of God. We 
must welcome every form and species of truth. 
Let us open all the windows of our mind, 
and take in truth of all kinds and on all 
matters, as we take in the light and air of 
God. Let us freely and dispassionately and 
fearlessly welcome all kinds of scientific truth. 
Let us love science in all its varieties, in all 
its departments; let us love every form of 
truth; and let us be certain that truth can 
‘never upset truth. On the contrary, the more 
scientific we are, the more religious we shall 
be; the more we love scientific truths, the 
more we love God. That is what I mean by 
intellectual love of God. By loving truth we 
love God. Our understanding and reasoning 
powers shall all be in unison with the spirit 
of God’s truth in the worlds of matter and 
mind; and, when we go to worship God, let 
us be sure that our love of God is founded 
‘upon the rock of everlasting and enduring 
truth, that there is not a particle of error or 
falsehood in our creed and in our conceptions 
of God. When love is well grounded upon 
the firm rock of truth, that love will stand 
firm through everlasting ages. 
- Our love of God must be not only intellec- 
“tual, but also practical. We must love God 
with all our strength, not merely with all our 
mind, If we love God, we must carry out 
_ his precepts into practice. That is hollow, 
‘§ «hypocritical, worhiae love, which shows itself 
‘&, ‘Werely in intellectual exercises, in dogmas 
 ® aod doctrines, but does not seek to exhibit 
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itself in deeds of righteousness. Our doctrine 
may be correct. We may be very punctual 
and regular in attending our churches and 
chapels; but if we are not honest men, if we 
are not straightforward, if we are not pure in 
our characters, pure in words and in actions, 
how can we say we love the Deity? Can 
men love God, and yet at the same time love 
impurity and sin? Can men love holiness 
and light, and at the same time abide in un- 
holiness and darkness? If our hearts are 
wedded to the world and its fascinations, how 
can we love the Lord who is pure and holy? 
Our character must be holy? Our hands 
must be very active in the discharge of those 
momentous duties which we owe to ourselves 
and to others, which we owe to those who are 
near and dear to us, and to all mankind. 
We must always be found diligent, industri- 
ous, active, and unwearied in our efforts to 
promote the welfare of others. We must 
never be idle. We must never enter into the 
paths of wickedness, deceit, and fraud; but 
whatsoever the Lord commandeth, that we 
should do. Purity of character, cleannesss of 
conscience, is one of the highest treasures on. 
earth; we must try to gather up such treas- 
ures in our sojourn in this world. We must 
be assured that our hearts are pure in the 
sight of the Lord, else our devotions, our 
prayers, cannot be accepted by the Lord. 
He looketh into the depths of our hearts, and 
whoso kneeleth before him must satisfy him 
that he desires to be pure. We must be right- 
eous, we must practically discharge our duties 
to society. Go and feed the hungry and clothe 
the naked, and quench the thirst of the thirsty, 
and bring riches unto those who are poor, and 
divide your substance with those who are in 
need. Go to the helpless, the poor, the mis- 
erable children of God in various parts of the 
world, and try to befriend them and assist 
them according to your means and circum- 
stances. Let God see that every one of His 
children is engaged all hours of the day in 
promoting the welfare of society ; let us satisfy 
Him that we are ready and willing servants, 
ready to do all that He commands us to do, 
and do it willingly with all our heart. If a 
man, therefore, wishes to love God, he must 
try to be at the same time a faithful servant 
of God. His love of God must be intellectual 
and at the same time practical. We must 
love Him with all our activities and energies, 
with our whole strength. 
To be continued. 





Sous cannot be fed by denials ; not what 
we doubt or disbelieve, but what we believe 
with all our heart and soul, gives us strength 
for action and endurance, inspires us for life, 
and enables us to meet death bravely. 
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THE MEMORY OF NATHANIEL SYLVESTER 
FITTINGLY COMMEMORATED. 


This has been a red letter day in the his- 
tory of Shelter Island, made memorable by 
the unveiling of a monument to Nathaniel 
Sylvester. The monument also commemorates 
the same virtues of various other persons, 
who, more than two centuries ago, suffered 
persecution, and many of them death, for the 
principles of religious freedom which they 
avowed. 

Nathaniel Sylvester was the first resident 
proprietor of the Manor of Shelter Island, 
under grant of Charles II, 1666. Sylvester 
was an Englishman. He was born in 1610. 
He went from Amsterdam to the Island of 
Barbadoes, and became a merchant and 
planter. He came to this country about the 
year 1640. He purchased Shelter Island, 
comprising about 9,000 acres, in 1651, and 
with his wife settled on the island in 1652. 
Mrs. Sylvester was the daughter of Thomas 
Brinley, auditor of Kings Charles I and II. 
The price paid for the territory was 1,600 
= s of merchantable Muscovado sugar. 

rior to the coming of Sylvester, James 
Farrett had acquired both Shelter Island and 
Robin’s Island from William, Earl of Ster- 
ling, and sold them to Stephen Goodyear, 
who transferred the title of Shelter Island to 
Sylvester, after which the latter obtained 
deeds of confirmation from the Indians. 
Wyandank’s deed is 230 years old. The 
original deeds and a great many interesting 
letters and papers are in the possession of the 
surviving descendants of Sylvester. Among 
the collection is a letter written by William 
Robinson to George Fox, founder of the 
Society of Quakers, from the jail in Boston 
the day before he (Robinson) was hanged for 
the offense of being a Quaker. There is also 
a letter from Mary Dyer to her husband, 
written just before she was hanged on Boston 
Common on the same scaffold with Robinson, 
Marmaduke Stevenson and Willian Leddra. 
All of theseand many others found temporar 
shelter from persecution under Sylvester's 
roof on Shelter Island. George Fox was a 
frequent visitor there. 

wrence and Cassandra Southwick, who 

were despoiled, imprisoned, starved, whipped 

‘ and banished, fled to this island to die. The 

east end of the monument bears an inscrip- 
tion to their memory. 

Mary Dyer, who was executed on Boston 
Common, was a sister of Madam Sylvester. 

The north side of the monument com- 
memorates the lives of the martyrs, Daniel 
Gould, who was bound to the gun carriage 
and lashed; Edward Wharton, the much 
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ear cut off; Humphrey Norton, who yy 
branded in the hand; John Rous, who log 
an ear; Ralph Goldsmith, the shipmastg 
and Saml. Shattuck, who has been immo, 
talized in Whittier’s poem of “ The Kings 
Missive.” 

On the west end of the monument ig thy 
inscription: “The Puritan in his pride, ove, 
come by the faith of the Quaker, gave Igy, 
ington and Concord and Bunker il to his. 
tory. The blood and the spirit of victor ang 
vanquished alike are of the glory of Mag 
achusetts.” 

The inscription on the tablet is as follows: 
“'To Nathaniel Sylvester, first resident 
prietor of the Manor of Shelter Island, unde 
grant of Charles II, A. D. 1666; an English. 
man intrepid, loyal to duty, faithful to friend. 
ship, the soul of integrity and honor, hospi. 
table to worth and culture, sheltering eye 
the persecuted for conscience’ sake; the 
daughters of Mary aud Phebe Garding 
Horsford, descendants of Patience, daughter 
of Nathaniel Sylvester, and wife of the 
Huguenot, Benjamin L’ Hommedieu, in rever 
ence and affection for the good name of their 
ancestor, in 1884 set up these stones for g 
memorial. 1610—1680.” 

The tablet also recounts the line of descent 
from Annie Brinley on the female side, and 
the succession of proprietors from the Map 
hassett tribe down to Samual Smith Gardiner, 
The inscription on the south side reads: “Of 
the sufferings for conscience’s sake of friends 
of Nathaniel Sylvester, most of whom sought 
shelter here, including George Fox, foun 
of the Society of Quakers, and of his fol! 
lowers, Mary Dyer, William Robinson, Marma 
duke Stevenson, William Leddra, who wer 
executed on Boston Common.” 

Professor Pierce, of Harvard College, a 
descendant of Lawrence and Cassandra South 
wick, is a prominent figure at the unveiling 
ceremonies to-day. There is also present 
descendant of Mary Vyer. 

The exercises of unveiling were opened 
with prayer by Rev. Dr. Storrs. A hymn 
was sung, after which Professor Eben Norton 
Horsford, of Harvard College, delivered a 
address. It was historical in character amt 
extremely interesting, the information 9% 
forth being entirely new. The following stam 
zas, contributed by John Greenleaf Whittier, 
were read with excellent effect : 










Over the threshold of his pleasant home 

Set in green clearings, passed the exiled 
Friend, 

In simple trust, misdoubting not the end. © 

‘‘Dear heart of mine!” he said, “the time; 


has come % 
To trust the Lord for shelter.’”’ One long ga 
The good wife turned on each familiar thi 


scourged ; Christopher Holder, who had an; The lowing kine, the orchard blossoming, ’ 
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fhe open door that showed the hearth-fire’s 
laze, 
calmly answered, ‘‘Yea, He will provide.” 
silent and slow they crossed the homestead’s 
bound 
Lingering the longest by their child’s grave 
mound. 
“Move on, or stay and hang!”’ the sheriff cried. 
left behind them more than home or land 
And set sad faces to an alien strand. 


r with wind and waves than human wrath, 
With ravening wolves than those whose zeal 
for G 
Was cruelty to man, the exiles trod 
Drear leagues of forest without guide or path, 
Or, launching frail boats on the uncharted sea, 
und storm-vexed capes, whose teeth of 
granite ground 
The waves to foam, their perilous way they 


wound, 
Euduring all things so their souls were free. 


Ob, true confessors, shaming them who did 
Anew the wrong their Pilgrim Fathers bore ! 
For you the Mayflower spread her sail once 


more, 
Brighted with souls as true to all that hid, 
Faithful as they who sought an unknown land, 
O’er Wintry seas, from Holland’s Hook of 
Sand ! 


§0 from his lost home, to the darkening main, 
Bodeful of storm, atreng Macy held his way ; 
And, when the green shore blended with the 


gray, 

His poor wife moaned: “ Let us turn back 
again.’’ 

“Nay, woman, weak of faith, kneel down,”’ 
said he, 


“ And say thy prayers; the Lord Himself will 
tee 


And led by Him, nor man nor devils I fear.”’ 
§0 the gray Southwicks, from a rainy sea, 
Saw, far and faint, the loom of land, and gave 

With feeble voices thanks for friendly ground 

Whereon to rest their weary feet, and found 
A ne! deathbed and a quiet grave 
Where, ocean-walled, and wiser than his age, 
The Lord of Shelter scorned the bigot’s rage. 


Aquidneck’s Isle, Nantucket’s lonely shores, 
nd Indian-haunted Narragansett saw 
The wayworn travelers round their camp- 
fires draw, 

Or heard the splashing of their weary oars. 

And every place whereon they rested grew 
Happier for pure and gracious womanhood, 
And men whose names for stainless honor 


8 ’ 

Founders of States and rulers wise and true. 
The muse of history yet shall make amends 

To ae. — freedom, peace and justice 

ught, 

Beyond their dark age led the van of thought, 
And left unforfeited the name of friends. 
Oh! mother State, how foiled was thy design ! 
The gain was theirs, the loss alone was thine. 


—Brooklyn Eagle. 
Shelter Island, Seventh mo. 17th, 1884. 





“Tr our love were but more simple, 
We should take him at his word; 
And our lives would be all sunshine 
In the glory of the Lord.”’ 
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THE ONE THING PLAIN. 


AT a recent conference of gentlemen who 
had come together to discuss the expediency 
of taking a certain course of action, which 
might involve momentous results for them, 
after the talk had taken a wide range, one 
gentleman summed up the whole matter by 
saying : “ I have seen a good deal of life and 
I have heard a good deal about the value of 
experience, but, so far as I know, experience 
makes only one thiug plain: that a man’s 
only safety is in doing right.” It was a great 
truth familiary utterd, and it wasa truth 
which went home, because it brought out 
clearly the fact that where different courses of 
action are open, the only question is, Which 
course is right ? Policy is man’s thought about 
the wisest thing to do; principle is God’s 
thought about the best thing todo. Half the 
troubles in life come because men lack cour- 
age at the critical point; they believe 
thoroughly in doing right, but when they 
come to a place where the moral aspect is not 
the only aspect of a question, and where 
very grave results may follow action, they 
lack the courage to trust themselves entirely to 
principle, and endeavor to find a course which 
experience and policy will justify. It is safe 
to say, that whenever troubles come to a man 
who always does the right thing fearlessly at 
the right time, he is wholly spared those em- 
barrassments and entanglements which beset 
the paths of those who try to follow principle 
with the aid of policy. Men have made foot- 
paths through life in every direction, and he 
who attempts to follow them will find himself 
hourly and endlessly perplexed; God has 
struck a solid highway, more lasting than the 
old Roman roads, along which every man 
may travel, not without clouds and storms, 
but free from the danger of losing his path, 
and sure to reach the end of his journey in 
safety. 


The whole wisdom of life lies simply in 
doing the thing which is right, and letting 
God look after the consequences. The wisest 
man sees but a little distance, and sees that 
distance very imperfectly ; God sees the end 
from the beginning. The wisest man goes 
astray, with Solomon and Bacon, and falls in- 
to abysses from which the man of far less 
knowledge, but of simple rectitude, is pre- 
served. In every perplexity, in every crisis, 
do the thing which is right, if you have to do 
it with your eyes blinded and with the 
consciousness that you are putting your whole 
fortune in the scale. You are not casting 
your destiny into a lottery, full of chance as 
the future may seem to be, but putting your 
fate into the hands which sustain the universe. 
— Christian Union. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE POWER OF THE TRUTH. 

How strong can a man make his appeals 
when on the side of right, and especially when 
life is at stake. Such was the condition of the 
righteous Apostle Paul when brought before 
Agrippa. He had done no wrong, his inno- 
cence made him bold, his eloquence touched 
the heart of kings and nobles. “ Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian” was the free 
confession. Tears will come even now as the 
days of suffering for Christ’s sake are revived 
and those worthy advocates of gospel truths 
seem present, for the life and power that so emi- 
nently clothed their ministry lives on, nor 
has the weight diminished by lapse of ages. 
Oh, that we could appreciate our day of ease, 
and rise up in the might wherewith the truth 
makes free, and carry on the great work of 
reformation to that completeness its grand 
results demand, which is no less than “ Peace 
to them that are afar off, and to them that 
are near ;” that once more the midnight chime 
through all the spheres may be as to the 
shepherd’s watching their flocks by night, 
“Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, 
and good-will to men.” Let it be to us here 
and now, a new effulgence of heaven’s own 
brightness, a joyful outpouring of a Saviour’s 
love, that our offerings to-day may be as pre- 
cious as those laid down by the manger; as 
free, as full, as rich in flavor as frankincense 
and myrrh. 

The fields to-day are “white unto the 
harvest.” They call aloud for willing work- 
men. O be assured, “They that labor 
receive wages and gather fruit unto life 
eternal,” and in the end, yes all through the 
years of toil, both “they that sow and they 
that reap will rejoice together, being made 
partakers of the same glorious hope.” Let 
none of us eat the bread of idleness, or sleep 
at our posts, lest the call to an account come 
when we are not prepared. The world is our 
field, we are privileged to glean the best of 
all that is in it, live to improve it, and dying 
leave it better than we found it. No selfish 
aims, no sordid claims, 


But high endeavor, weary never, 
In blessing others we are bles 


t 
With the reward of righteousness. 


A word of sympathy goes forth to the 
suffering, to whom tedious days and wearisome 
nights are appointed ; yes, even anguish, no 
word can tell. A little while and your spirits, 
purified, will rise as with angels wings, and 
alight where pain can never come; in Para- 
dise, where seraphs sing eterna] praises to 
the Lord. Saran Honr. 


In all ages and countries the necessity of 
industry has been impressed upon the human 
mind by means of proverbs, and wherever 
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the ant is known this insect has very gene 
served for an emblem. “Go to the ant thou 
sluggard, consider her ways and be wise,” jg 
but the representative of thousands of othen } 
quite as forcible, if not so generally know, 
Many proverbs however, are drawn from | 
animals and their habits. For examp 
“The crow, having no barns, yet provided 
for by God.” The ‘ ‘swallow knows the time 
for migration, yet man knows not his Maker” 
Both for good and for bad proverbial purpose 
the dog is preee better known than any } 
other animal. The need of industry in every 
land has emphasized the proverbs which hayg 
grown out of it, for they are all of the same 
general mold. The Arabs say, “A well iy 
not to be filled with dew;” while the He 
brews declare, “As ruston iron so grow the 
weeds on an unused field,” and the Persians 
say, “Water long stagnant becomes putrid” 
The zeal of some people about useless 
matters is finely dwelt on by some, as the 
Telugu proverb has it, “Lame in the village 
an antelope in the jungle,” and the Talmud 
declares, “The horse opens his mouth when ong 
says oats, and shuts it when one says bridle” 
— Public Ledger. 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 

A large company gathered at Sharon Park; 
near Newtown, on Third-day the 12th of this 
month, for an all day temperance meeting in 
the woods. The children of the First-day 
schools had prepared themselves to entertain 
the thousand or more who were present, 
There were recitations and essays, and even 
young boys and girls came upon the platform 
with a pleasant confidence and spoke audibly, 
giving evidence of careful training on the part 
of teachers and parents. A thrill of joy 
filled the heart as these, “the hope of the 
future generation,” gave voice to sentiments | 
which, if practiced in their mature years, will 
carry them safely past the whirlpool of in 
temperance wherein so many have been de- 
stroyed. One school was prepared to offer 
quite a novel entertainment in the portrayal 
of prominent points in the biography of 
temperance laborers, both men and women, 
and the audience were requested to guess the 
name of the person described. Amonggt | 
many others a striking word picture of our | 
beloved friend Lucretia Mott, was drawn,” 
In the afternoon George L. Maris, Aaron M 
Powell and Dr. H. T. Child spoke at consider 
able length. The pleasant social feeling” 
which such meetings call forth, serves to bind” 
us more closely together as a religious Society” 
and also to scatter the good seed of reform: 
where it will take firm root. W.#H. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
COMMUNICATED. 
There is a concern on my mind that per- 
haps may find some relief in an expression of 
sentiments which have been evolved by the 


perusal of articles recently published. It is 


in relation to the revival of matters and pro- 
ceedings in our religious Society long ago 
transpired, concerning which, it is not easy for 
the uninitiated mind to form right concep- 
tions at this date, consequently erroneous 
opinions and undue prejudices may be created 
and a disposition to utterly repudiate and 
condemn the course of action pursued in 
other days and under circumstances which it 
js impossible for us to fully understand. I 
allude. to the propensity, if we may so term 
it, to call up the unhappy remembrances of 
transactions either in a society or individual 
capacity which cannot receive the sanction of 
our approval, and which throw a pall of 
obliquy over the memory of our predecessors, 
because we conceive they were participants in 
an unrighteous intolerance. Why should we 
feel willing to perpetuate a knowledge of 
these things to future generations? If there 
were good lessons and admonitions to be 
learned by the recital of other’s weaknesses 
and errors, either in principle or judgment, it 
could be easier excused. 

A faithful historian of any special era or 
sect must needs give the facts that have a 
strong bearing upon the prosperity or other- 
wise of the community or time of which he 
writes. But need we who have a less stern 
task to perform cull out the objectionable 
and reprehensible, and reproduce to the pliant 
minds, facts which cannot in all their‘bearings 
be fully comprehended several generations 
after they occurred! Rather let us seek for 
examples of tender dealing one with another, 
instances of patient effective labor in reclaim- 
ing a wanderer, of true Christian forbearance 
in great humility, eventually restoring the 
lost sheep to the fold of safety. 

Our forefathers felt called upon to support 
and vindicate the cause of truth as opened to 
their understandings, and in their treatment 
with offenders we find records innumerable of 
long, patient tender dealing with such, not 
always indeed ‘were they free from over zeal, 
or the danger of forming incorrect judgment, 
yet when a case was finally resulted in dis- 
ownment after great deliberation, can we 
suppose that an unjust zeal was the predomi- 
nating influence to determine the conclusion 
of a united body—a body which was doubtless 
grieved and sorrowing, to condemn and cut 
off, rather than convince and restore. 

While the principles of truth change not, 
we know that other days in our Society were 
not as these days. Many minds were then 
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trained under the harsh discipline of priva- 
tions, losses and crosses,‘arousing all the ener- 
gies of their honest and sturdy natures, to 
maintain their civil and religious rights, and 
in all sincerity they imbibed a less tender 
mode of manners and treatment than obtains 
in the present day; and while we may not 
justify, we can at least extenuate some of 
their harsh errors and cast a broad veil of 
charity over their transactions. 

A late writer in reviewing the part acted 
by the misguided Puritans, whose doings he 
was far from attempting to justify, has said, 
“ they were as sincere, God-fearing and enthu- 
siastic as the Quakers whom they persecuted. 
Toleration in their minds was not less a crime 
than heresy.” 

The amiable Christian forbearance, justice, 
love and charity, so generally conceded to be 
the attributes of the true, consistent Friend; 
we ought truly to value as a rich inheritance, 
and ever strive to be worthy successors of a 
noble band of Christian believers. And may 
we emphatically bear in mind the injunction 
of the Apostle, “ Finally, brethren, whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report, if there 
be any virtue, if there be any praise, think on 
these things.” N. 





SWEET-MINDED WOMAN. 


So great is the influence of a sweet minded 
woman on those around her that it is almost 
boundless. It is to her that friends come in 
seasons of sickness and sorrow for help and 
comfort. One soothing touch of her kindly 
hands works wonders in the feverish child; 
a few words let fall from her lips in the ear 
of a sorrowing sister do much to raise the 
load of grief that is bowing its victim down 
to the dust in anguish. The husband comes 
home worn out with the pressure of busi- 
ness and feeling irritable with the world in 
general, but when he enters the cozy sitting- 
room and sees the blaze of the bright fire and 
meets his wife’s smiling face he succumbs in 
a moment to the soothing influnces, which 
act as the balm of Gilead to his wounded 
spirit. Weare all weary with combating 
with the realities of life. The rough school- 
boy flies in a rage from the taunts of his 
companions to find solace in the mother’s 
smile; the little one, full of grief with its own 
large trouble, finds a haven of rest on its 
mother’s breast, and so one may go on with in- 
stances of the influnce a sweet-minded woman 
has in the social life with which she is con- 
nected. Beauty is an insignificant power 
when compared with hers—London Truth 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
PHILAD’A, EIGHTH MONTH 234, 1884. 


To CorRESPONDENTS.—Articles intended 
for our paper, either as Essays or “ Commu- 
nications” shoild be written on one side of 
the paper only, and accompanied by the name 
of the writer. We depart from our usual 
custom, and print in this number an article 
“communicated” by “N,” because we con- 
sider it worthy of attention, although we do 
not quite agree with the author. 

We need the lesson that may be drawn 
from these records of our early history, and it 
should not detract from a true estimate of 
their value to us. The Scriptures are an ex- 
ample and show us the various phases of 
religious life and give faithful portraitures 
of the weaknesses and failings of the Lord’s 
servants as well as of their good deeds, and 
in this they bear convincing evidence that 
they are authentic records of the times and 
the people of whom they are written. 





WE call attention to a little book of 
‘Essays on the Views of Friends,” by John 
J. Cornell, recently published by Friends’ 
Book Association of Philadelphia. A more 
extended notice of it will be given in a future 
number of this paper. 





Tue Dury or tHE Hovur.—At no time 
since George Fox proclaimed the doctrine of 
the “ Inner Light” to the seekers after truth 
in his day, has the Society to which this doc- 
trine gave rise been so prominently brought 
into public notice as at the present. 

The influential positions held by many of 
its adherents in the government of the British 
Empire, and the confidence felt by the people 
in their integrity is doubtless due to the tra- 
ditional uprightness of the followers of Fox 
and Penn and the unswerving fidelity to 
honest convictions that marks their char- 
acter. 

It is no longer to our co-religionists alone 
that the world is indebted for honorable men- 
tion of the lives and labors of the noted 
preachers and philanthropists whose memo- 
ries are cherished by our people. Outside 
the lines of the Society, the work and service 
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of its champions are brought conspicuously 
before the public through the researches gf 
scholar and historian, and the part they have | 
taken in the world’s progress is acknowledged | 
with a heartiness and loyalty to the truth tha 
is worthy of all honor. 


We are realizing the words of the Maste 
as applicable in the case of many who counted _ 
not their lives dear when the truth as revealed 
to them was at stake, “ Your fathers,” Hy 
said, “ killed the prophets, and ye build theip | 
sepulchres.” 

We cannot but rejoice that justice is being 
done to their memory, and the principles for 
which they were willing to sacrifice so much 
are at last recognized as the highest truth by 
the leaders of Christian thought. Our duty 
is plain, and it behooves us to be faithful to 
its manifestations. Let us leave doctrine 
that divide, and hold with a firmer grasp the 
simple testimony to the Divine Indwelling, 
remembering the words of the beloved apostle, 
“ As many as are led by the spirit of God, 
they are the children of God.” 

In a late issue of the Friends’ Review, the 
exhortation that “Friends of all shades of 
judgment should earnestly try to unite,” is 
good advice, and if followed, would make the 
name of Friend a power to be felt in every 
land. But while those points upon which 
they differ are made of greater moment. than 
the simple truth that the Saving Power is 
manifested in every rational creature, and is 
able to lead into all truth, there will still be 
strifes and divisions: one saying I am of 
Paul, and another Iam for Apollos, while 
they that have taken the Christ as the man 
of their counsel, are sorrowing that they who — 
of all others should be at peace, are so un- 
mindful of the first principles of their Chris 
tian profession. 
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THe Earraquake.—tThe slight earth — 
quake shock of Eighth month 10th was sen — 
sibly felt over an extensive range of country. 
At about 2.15 P.M. considerable disturbance 
of nature was noted. Substantially built — 
houses swayed, causing alarm and some feel ~ 
ing of nausea. In some cases bricks were 
loosened and mortar fell, and some families 
hastily fled from their dwellings. In Spring- ~ 
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eld, Mass., the shock occurred at 2.8 P. M., 
with several marked pulsations. It was felt 
gest a8 far as Pittsfield, and north, along 


| the Connecticut to Brattleboro, Vt. 


In the State of Connecticut the shock is 
sated to have lasted a full minute, the earth 


shaking, and the taller buildings trembling 


perceptibly. A heavy rumbling accompa- 
gied the earthquake, which was considered 
the most severe that can be recalled as felt 


‘here. A heavy succession of waves were ob- 


grved on Long Island Sound. In Rhode 
[sland were similar phenomena. 

In Philadelphia the earthquake was ex- 
actly at 12 minutes past 2, and lasted about 
{hseconds. It was felt at Atlantic City, but 
not at Cape May, and it did not reach West- 
em Pennsylvania. Five or six rapid undu- 
Jations were felt at Wilkesbarre, and two dis- 
tinct shocks at Reading, Pa. Several chim- 
neys were thrown down in Chester, and 
earthenware was broken. 


In Baltimore the time of the shock was 
2.10 P.M., and no damage of any kind was 
done. Maryland appears to have been the 
southern limit of the disturbance. In the 
State of New Jersey it was plainly felt, espe- 
cally along the sea coast, and the Delaware 
river was agitated remarkably. From no 
point have we heard of more startling phe- 
nomena than at Jersey City, and at Newark, 
N. J. Crowds of startled people gathered 
in the streets. 


It will be seen that this was an entirely 
harmless earthquake, but enough to remind 
our country that we have no assurance of 
immunity from the disturbances which from 
time to time have modified the edrth’s crust. 
[fit has any useful teaching for us, it may 
be, perhaps, a caution against the excessive 
height of buildings, and particularly of spires 
upon houses of worship. The fall of a stone 
spire across one of the streets in which awe- 
titicken and startled people are seeking 


| tefuge would be a serious disaster, indeed, 


and one that reasonable human forethought 
This earthquake being far 
removed from known centers of volcanic dis- 
turbance, may he due to the penetration of 
the waters of the sea into the craters of active 
voleanoes through fissures. Says the Ledger : 
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“There is but little doubt that such was 
the origin of the tremendous catastrophe that 
happened at Krakatoa, in the Javan Sea, last 
August, when several square miles of that 
island were lifted by an awful subterranean 
explosion and thrown bodily five to ten miles 
away into the sea, and which now constitute 
two new islands. The earthquake waves in 
the ocean caused by this encircled the earth. 
But a belief among some seismologists (so 
the earhquake students are called) is that all 
these convulsions, those of the volcanoes 
themselves, as well as such earthquakes as 
are not supposed to be of immediate volcanic 
origin, are the result of the contraction of 
the earth’s crust from the gradual cooling off 
of the interior. These contractions cause 
displacements of the lower strata or layers of 
rock, with falling in in some places and up- 
tilting in others, with occasional slidings of 
one enormous steep stratum over another, al- 
ways with an evolution or generation of stu- 
pendously high heat, finding vent in erup- 
tions, and sometimes causing earthquakes.” 





DIED. 


BROSIUS.—On Eighth month 3d, 1884, in 
Oxford, Pa., Mary, infant daughter of Augus- 
tus and Mary J. Brosius. 


IVINS.—On Eighth mo. 16th, 1884, at the 
residence of her son-in law, Samuel T. Roberts, 
Philadelphia, Rebecca 8., widow of Elisha 
Ivins, in her 88th year; a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting. 


MARSHALL.—On Eighth mo. 18th, 1884, 
in West Chester, Pa., Edna Marshall, in the 
79th year of her age; a member of Birming- 
ham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


SCOTT.—On Eighth month 8th, 1884, of 
typhoid fever, at Maplewood, Nottingham, 
Ind., Neva M. Scott, in the 18th year of her 
age. 

SMEDLEY.—On Seventh mo. 24th, 1884, 
of dropsy, at his late residence, Media, Pa., 
Thomas Smedley, aged 75 years ; a member of 
Chester, Monthly Meeting. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM THE ROCK POINT VANTAGE GROUND. 
v. 

The northern promontory or hook of Bur- 
lington Bay extending as it does out into the 
waters, is called simply, but appropriately, 
Rock Point. The Vermont Episcopal Insti- 
tute stands on a noble site upon it, within 
twenty-five rods of the beach of Lake Cham- 
plain, and wren ag, Sve views of the 
Green and Adirondack Mountains. It is an 
edifice of much beauty as well as fitness for 
its purposes. The material is the character- 
istic fine limestone (it is really a marble, but 
is silicious and too hard to be properly and 
profitably worked as such) rock of this local- 
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ity, and the style of architecture is collegiate 
Gothic, having a massive tower. 

A good solid road, a continuation of one of 
the streets of Burlington, connects the city 
with the wooded and grassy promontory wit 
its imposing scholastic building, and the most 
easy and compensating of all the drives in 
this vicinity is that to Rock Point. We did 
not fail to visit this spot and as we drove up 
to the hospitable door of the Institute, we 


the grandeur of beauty which is its abiding 
possession. The principal of the Institution, 
Henry H. Ross 
us kindly and made us welcome, and we feel- 
ing something benign and helpful in the 
spirit of the place were emboldened to ask if 
we might not be admitted to their happy 
circle during the remainder of our stay in 
Burlington. To our joy we receive a favor- 
able answer, and before another week are 
domesticated at Rock Point, enjoying the 
privileges of a refined home in the immediate 
and visible presence of the greatest natural 
beauty, at within sound of the lapsing 
waters of the lake, and of the melodious 
murmur of the forest. 

The School of -Languages is within full 
sight upon its ridge three or four miles away, 
and we are to be driven into the city five 
times a week to attend the classes, returning 
a little :past mid-day to enjoy an afternoon 
and evening of rest and of social mingling 
with the family and the favored guests 
to whom they have, in kindness opened their 
doors. It is a memory for a lifetime. 

This fine edifice was erected for a Theolog- 
ical Seminary by the efforts and through the 
strong personal influence of John Henry 
Hopkins, the first Bishop of Vermont. 

We continue to attend with more or less 
diligence upon the sessions of the School of 
Languages and I have been watchful of its 

rogress, trying to arrive at a somewhat intel- 
igent judgment as to its comparative value. 
Since the students are generally persons of 
some experience I think the testimony of 
pupils of two or three years standing of value, 
and accordingly have interviewed many on 
the subject. There is scarcely a dissenting 
voice as to the results being satisfactory. One 
lady of competent judgment, said : “ I learned 
far more of the French language in six weeks 
at Amherst than in all my previous study 
reaching over as many years. I believe the 
natural method is the true method, and espe- 
cially good for little children.” Another 
replied to my inquiries thus: “The first year 
I felt discouraged, not being able to under- 
stand the spoken language, aud leaving the 


| 
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understand better, and soon learned to use all 
the words I knew and could follow the 
fessors in their instructions. Now (the 


. Ht 


year) my studies are a delightful summer 


recreation, and I can even venture to lead a 
section. 


He phrases at first, avoiding the use of 


ictionary, takes more time and is reave fil 

borious to the-teacher, but it becomes easier 
and easier as the learner gradually acquires 

were struck by the air of repose as well as | the power to think in the language, and. 

meanings become more fully apparent. Gram. ” 

mar with its technical rules is to be presented © 
, and his household, received | after a sufficient knowledge of colloquial lan. 


guage is acquired.” . 
Beginners, unless they have unusual quick.’ 
ness or a genius for learning languages, pr 
nounce the system difficult, and are unable 
for a time to satisfy themselves or duly re. 
spond to the efforts of the professors. It re 
quires patient and continuous effort on the 
part of the student before the expected bene- 
fits are realized. I believe there may be some 
who will not be able to attain to any satisfac. 
tory results at all, but of this I am not sure, 
rs. Sauveur and Van Daell are both fa- 
vorite instructors and they are fully united 
in am and in personal sympathy. They. 
are President and Vice-President of the Col- 
lege of Languages and are both rich in enthu- 
siasm and in viyacity—evidently recognizing 
the importance of clothing their instructions 
with diguity and elegance, as well as unflagg 
ing animation. If I might venture to sug- 
gest anything to these accomplished teachers, 
it would be a more liberal use of the black. 


board, since the eye assists the ear immensely” 


in getting an idea, as any teacher knows. 
One student, very able to judge intel- 
ligently, speaks with high approval of the 
instructions of Professor Bernhardt in the 
Greek language, and of Professor Merchant 


in Latin, considering their presentation of the — 


classic languages, calculatéd greatly t 
facilitate their acquisition. 
School, I believe, has originated, more 


especially,in the aim to popularize the ac 
quisition of modern and spoken languages,” 


rather than in a determination to 


out the ultimate sources of language. But” 


one acquisition leads to the demand for 


another; and I rather look for a chair of | 
Sanscrit at the Summer School of Language 


ere long. There has been such a chair ina 
previous year. 


At present the students are most general 


teachers who are zealous to be indoctrina 


into the most approved methods of teaching; 
or persons who anticipate a period of foreigi’ 
travel, and would learn how to discourse with # 
classes every time with a dissatisfied and un-| those who have not our language, or thos” 
happy feeling. But the next year, I .could | who need a knowledge of French or German 


The system of learning from coll. 


The Sauveur 
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: ‘commercial business. There is also a 


* children’s on in which excellent 


jeachers are, by the natural method, leading 
the little boys and girls to a familiarity with 
French and German, very much as they have 
already. learned English. This is work re- 
quiring eminent tact, vivacity and versatility 
of mind. It appears to me to be a very 
Jaborious task for the instructor, and one that 
requires special fitness and great devotion to 
the work. 

Undue importance should not be attached 
to linguistic study, since a person may be 
able—to express himself in several tongues, 
without having that power of thought and 
analysis—that nice observation of the facts 
and principles which underlie natural 
phenomena,—or that knowledge of literature 
and of human experience, present and past, that 
will insure that he has something worth com- 
municating. 

But the wondrous progress of mankind, 
which dates from the day when Christianity, 
first broke down the barriers between Jew 
and Gentile, between Greek and Barbarian, 
and introduced, the word humanity into the 
yocabulary of man, is largely due, we believe, 
to the revelation of the idea of the common 
brotherhood of man,—the common Father- 
hood of God by Christianity. The disciples 
of Jesus felt assured that it was their bounden 
duty to the Blessed Master to continue His 
work of love, and extend it to all nations of 
the earth. Max Miiller then dates the real 
beginning of the science of language to the 
Pentacostal day—since which a new light is 
spreading over the world, and mankind is 
growing steadily into a unity in which is 
peace and love, and which, we trust, will in 
time so invest mankind that the nations will 
care to learn war no more. 

“And slow and sure comes up the golden 
year.” No one can certainly estimate the 
value of the movements to unite the peoples 
by ns language. These zealous and 
enthusiastic teachers are now laboring less 
for the attainment of some great good for the 
world of mankind than simply to supply the 
needs of themselves and their families. But 
one successful School of Languages will be 
parent of many similar schools having the 
same purpose, and this will have a tendency 
to popularize language study, especially 
among the youth. Certainly we cannot tell 
where the stone will roll to, which has been 

from these heights. 


It is said that Dr. Sauveur has spoken of a 


) prow to establish a chair of English at his 


of Languages. This may be wise in 
order that the chain may be more nearly 
completed ; and the study of the tongues be- 
come really a study of the Science of 
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Language. It is a matter of deepest interest 
to trace back languages to their root words 
and observe their analogies and their radical 
differences. Having discovered a true root 
we may follow it through its wanderings from 
language to language, thus forming another 
chain of evidence by which to establish the 
unity of the human race. To most of us, 
life appears too short to go very far in the 
acquisition of languages, but we may be in- 
doctrinated into a knowledge of the common 
sources of human speech. Such generalizing 
makes our knowledge less cumbrous and 
more practical. The poetry, pathos and 
power of words becomes more and more 
evident as we are able to come nearer and 
nearer to a knowledge of their primal mean- 
ings. The lawa of growth and decay exist 
for language as for a tree. It is dialect be- 
fore it becomes classic language, subject to 
strict law. The growth of a literature gives 
substantial existence to language, and at this 
day, the largest number of the “ tongues ” of 
mankind have produced no literature. The 
study is practically endless. 8. R. 
Burlington, Vt., Eighth mo. 15th, 1884. 


FRENCH FARMERS. 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia In- - 
quirer, now traveling in France, gives to that 
paper much interesting information respect- 
ing farming and farm life among the peasan- 
try of the French Republic. France is de- 
scribed as literally a garden. 


For hundreds of miles every inch of land is 
cultivated. The abrupt side hills are in grape- 
vines and the flat land in grain. Here we 
see the phenomenon of double crops—a crop 
of grain and vegetables growing under a crop 
of trees. The Normandy poplar trees are 
from an inch to three feet in diameter. They 
are planted thickly, but give no shade. They 
are trimmed within six feet of the tops. The 
boughs, which are cut off every year, make 
faggots enough to warm France. We often 
see men and women cradling wheat or hoeing 
beets in the midst of a wood giving no shade. 
When you look across the country the tall 
boughless trunks look like black streaks 
painted against the sky. They make the 
view very picturesque. In riding from Paris 
to Dijon, 150 miles, we counted only 30 
cattle. We saw no sheep or hogs. The 
farms have usually from one to ten acres. 
Some farms have half an acre, and some 
have as many as twenty acres. They are 
usually from 30 to 300 feet wide, and from 
1,500 to 2,000 feet long. There are no fences 
between them. 

When I asked a French farmer how his farm 
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happened, like all the rest, to be so long and 
narrow, he said: 

“Tt has been divided up so often. When 
a French father dies he divides his farm and 
each one of his children has an equal share. 
He always divides it lengthwise, so as to give 
each one a long strip. The long strips are 
easily cultivated because we plow lengthways. 
These strips always run north and south, so the 
sun can shine into the rows, 

“ How large is your farm ?” I asked. 

“My father’s farm was 300 feet wide and 
2,000 feet long. When he died my brother 
had half. Now my farm is 150 feet wide 
and 2,000 feet long. It is quite a large farm. 
There are many farms much smaller than 
mine.” 

“What do you plant in it?” I asked. 

“See over there,” he said pointing to what 
seemed to be a gigantic piece of striped car- 
pet, “is a strip of wheat 60 feet wide. Then 
comes a strip of potatoes 25 feet wide. Then 
comes 40 feet of oats; then 10 feet of carrots 
20 feet of alfalfa (clover),10 feet of man- 
gel-wurzel, 5 feet of onions, 5 feet of cab- 
bages, and the rest is in flowers, peas, cur- 
rants gooseberries and little vegetables.” 

The women work in the fields. They do not 

. keep house like the wives of American farm- 
ers. The huts they live in are more like sta- 
bles, and are shared with the horses, hens, and 
pigs. The handsome farm-house off by itself 
surrounded by trees and gardens does not 
exist in France. The farmers always congre- 
gate in villages about two miles apart. The 
farmer and his wife go out every morning to 
their work and return in the evening. 

There are millions of farms in France con- 
<aining from a quarter of an acre to four acres, 
an acre and a half is about all the most 
ambitious man wants. The rent for land is 
always one-half the crop. The land is worth 
about $400 an acre, or, if in grape vines $600. 

This is why France is like a garden. In 
England there are 227,000 ia ceees: in 
France there are 7,000,900 landowners. The 
Frenchman on his two acres, with his bare- 
footed cutting - with a sickle by his 
side, is happy and contented, because he 
knows no better. Such a degrading life 
would drive an American farmer mad. The 
Frenchman thrives because he spends noth- 
ing. He has no wants beyond the coarsest 
food and the washings of the grape skins 
after the wine is made. Yes, he is thrifty. 
He saves money, too. The aggregated wealth 
of 30,000,000 r, degraded, barefooted 

ts makes France rich. The ignorance 
of the French farmer is appalling. I neyer 
saw a newspaper in a French farm village. 
The Frenchman will eat coarse bread and 
wine for breakfast ; soup, bread and wine for 
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dinner, and, perhaps, bread and milk fy 
supper. 

hen I asked a French farmer, who 
cultivating his farm (150 by 1,500), if be 
saved any money, he said: 

“Oh, not much. I go to all the fetes, | 
laid by 500 francs ($100) last year. I putif 
in the Caisse d’ Epargne. 

“ What is that?” I asked of the landlord, 

“That is the Government Savings Bank, 
The Government takes the money of the 


poor, up to 1,000 francs, and gives them 3} _ 


er cent. for its use. The peasant farmers of 

rance have nearly $800,000,000 on deposit 
in these savings banks. These poor farmer 
keep the French Treasury full of money.” 





MY PRAYER. 


I wonder if there may not be, 
Somewhere in God’s eternity, 

A work-day season, long and bright, 
For souls belated, whom the night 
Surprises e’er their tasks are done, 
Who grieve o’er golden threads unspun 
Because of weariness and set of sun. 


I know not, yet it seems more blest, 

More blissful were the soul’s sweet rest, 

That sometime, somewhere shall 
wrought, 

Entire, life’s purpose, deed or thought. 

And so I pray, ‘‘ Oh! if there be 

A place in God’s immensity 

Where life-work may be rounded, give it me.” 


— Selected. 


have 





THE SILENT MESSAGE. 


Be still, just now be still! 
Something thy soul hath never heard, 
Something unknown to me | song of bird, 
Something unknown to wind or wave or 
star, 
A message from the Fatherland afar, _ 
That with sweet joy the home-sick soul shall 
thrill, 
Cometh to thee, if thou canst but be still. 


Be still, just now be still! 
Aas? know that J that speaketh am thy 
G 


The lonely vale of sorrow I have trod. 

I know it all. I know it and can feel 

Thy _" pain, but I that pain can 
hea 


Thou never yet hast proved my wondrous 
kil 


skill. : 
Hush! I will speak, if thou wilt but be still & 


Be still, just now be still! 


There comes a presence very mild and ~ 


sweet, 


White are the sandals on the noiseless — 


feet ; 


It is the comforter whom Jesus sent 4 
To teach thee all the words He uttered © 


meant. 
The waiting, willing spirit He doth fill ; 
If thou wouldst hear His message 
still! Selected. 
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Published by request. 
ALCOHOL AND ITS EFFECTS UPON THE HU- 
MAN SYSTEM. 


The temperance committee of North A 
Street Friends offered the students of the 
Richmond Normal School premiums for the 
best and second best essay on “ Alcohol and 
its Effects on the Human System.” The fol- 
lowing was written by Lydia Hathaway, of 
Muncie, in response to this offer. 


Previous to the seventeenth century, the 
word alcohol was not applied, as it now is, to 
the colorless liquid formed by the decay of 
vegetable matter containing sugar, but we 
fnd mention made of wine in the most an- 
cient writings, showing that it was manu- 
factured centuries ago, causing the same in- 
toxicating effects that it does now. The word 
is from the Arabic Al Kool, and originally 
denoted a kind of hair dye used by the ladies 
on their eyebrows. 

All liquors contain more or less alcohol, 
and it is this which produces the intoxicating 
effects upon the human system. 

The strongest liquor is alcohol itself, but as 
itis very soluble in water, it is almost im- 

ible to obtain it pure. By continued 
Fistillation of wine, we get what is called ab- 
solute or pure alcohol, but it usually contains 
about 10 per cent. water. The per cent. of 
alcohol used by druggists ranges from 75 to 
95, but we seldom get it so pure as 95 per 
cent. 

Pure undiluted alcohol is never used as a 
drink, the strungest alcoholic beverage being 
rum, which contains about 65 per cent. alco- 
hol. This is produced by the distillation of 
fermented molasses and scum from the manu- 
facture of sugar. The manufacture of this 
article is carried on extensively with that of 

rand molasses in the West India Islands. 
“Gio is the next strongest liquor, contain- 
ing from 51 to 60 per cent. alcohol. It is 
distilled generally from rye and barley and 
flavored with juniper. 

Whisky, the next in strength, is distilled 
from grain, potatoes or roots. Scotch and 
Irish whiskies are made from malt, but most 
in the United States is made from corn, rye, 
wheat and potatoes. It is made of various 
degrees of strength, but most of it contains 
from 50 to 60 per cent. of alcohol. 

Brandy is produced by the distillation of 
wine and the amount of alcohol in it varies 


} from 48 to 54 per cent. It is very often 


adulterated and a great amount of the spirit 
Which is now being consumed as brandy, is 


_ made of poor whisky, molasses, sweet spirits 
_ of nitre anda little pure brandy. This liquor 


|amber tint which it acquires is derived from 
the wooden casks in which itis kept. By 
age this color deepens and to imitate it burnt 
sugar is added to newly distilled brandy. 

These distilled liquors are generally termed 
ardent spirits. 

Next in alcoholic strength are the fer- 
mented liquors or kinds of wine, which are 
simply the fermented juices of fruits. e 
earliest wines were doubtless obtained by the 
mere expression and fermentation of grape 

juice; but modifications in the way of in- 
creasing the saccharine element by partial 
drying of the grapes and of hastening the 
fermentation by heat, were early introduced. 
Among the Greeks and Romans certain spicy 
leaves were infused in the grape juice for 
their flavor. The effect of age in increasing 
the quality of wine was also early understood, 
and Homer speaks of it in its eleventh year. 

Wines are adulterated to a very great ex- 
tent, insomuch that a great part of the wines 
of France have canal to be made of grapes 
at all. The chief articles used in the adultera- 
tions are as follows: elderberry, logwood, red 
beet root for color; carbonates of lime, soda 
and potash: to correct acidity ; plaster of Paris 
and alum for removing color; cane sugar for 
sweetness and alcohol for fortifying. It is 
true that all liquors are not adulterated so 
much as this, but some are even more poison- 
ous ; and yet it is such trash that some peo- 
ple take for the “ stomach’s sake.” 

Malt liquors, such as beer, ale and porter, 
are made by infusing malt and hops in hot 
water and allowing this to ferment. These 
liquors as well as others are largely adul- 
terated. Fishberries, opium, tobacco, nux 
vomica and green vitriol are the chief articles 
used for this purpose, while aloes, wormwood 
and peruvian bark are substituted for hops. 
Then salt is added to increase the thirst of 
the consumers. 


The chief importance of alcohol in arts is 
due to its power of dissolving gums, resins 
and oils. Common varnish is a solution of 
some resinous substance in alcohol and oils. 

Since alcohol is very imflammable it is used 
as a means of making a hot, smokeless flame. 
When the alcohol is strong, the flame is of a 
bluish color, but yellowish when weakened 
with water. 

As alcohol has never been frozen, it is used 
in thermometers instead of mercury, in very 
low temperatures. It is also used in preserv- 
ing specimens of organic matter, as animal or 
vegetable matter will not decay while in it. 
Alcohol is used a great deal in preparing 
drugs and medicines. As gums and oils are 
dissolved by it these substances are extracted 


‘ ‘when first distilled is colorless and the pale | from leaves, roots and bark by the use of it. 
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Those medicines called tinctures are solutions 
of alcohol and some medicinal substance. 

All beverages that tend to intoxicate, owe 
their characteristic property to the alcohol 
they contain, and are properly termed alco- 
holic liquors. 


But what is the magic virtue of these alco- | - 


holic beverages ? 

A true beverage tends to allay the thirst, 
furnishes water to the tissues and aids in dis- 
solving the food; but alcohol is just the re- 
verse of this. It increases the thirst, and as 
it has a great affinity for water, it extracts the 
water from the tissues, thus forming wrinkles 
of the flesh. Examinations show that the tis- 
sues of those who use alcoholic beverages are 
shrunken and hardened by the removal of 
the water. - 


Beilard defines food asa “ substance, which, 
introduced into the digestive apparatus, can 
furnish the elements of the repair of our tis- 
sues and the material of animal heat.” This 
definition of food cannot admit alcohol under 
that name. It leaves the system unchanged 
and is found in no tissue that has force to ex- 
pel it. It has been ascertained that the build- 
ing foods contain nitrogen as an essential ele- 
ment. Alcohol contains no nitrogen; it is 
therefore, not a food in the sense of its being 
a constructive agent in the building up of the 


y- 

All alcoholic liquors, however much they 
may differ in color or taste, produce the same 
effects in proportion to the quantity of alcohol 
they contain. 

The immediate consequence of the use of 
alcoholic liquors may be divided into four 
stages. Among the first effects is an increase 
in the force and rapidity of the heart’s con- 
traction. The brain is especially acted upon 
and this is evident by the talkativeness, 
variety of thought, and gayety of the person. 
This state of mental excitement is similar to 
the first stage of mania or insanity. 


If the first dose of alcohol be such as to 
cause more powerful effects the second stage is 
brought on. _In this, not only the brain but 
the whole nervous system is affected. The 
mental excitement has more the character of 
delerium—the ideas becoming confused, the 
reasoning powers disordered and sometimes 
hallucinations appearing. At the same time 
dizziness, double vision and ringing in the 
ears occur, the movements become unstead 
and the temperature of the body falls below 
the normal. 


In the third stage the action of the brain 
is aimost entirely destroyed and the nervous 
system is alarmingly deranged, while the sub- 
ject falls into a deep sleep; tie respiration 
comes slower and the action of the heart is 
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weakened, while the fall of temperatunyiy 
greatly increased. ‘ei 

To be concluded. 4 
THE USE OF TOYS IN THE EDUCATION @E 

CHILDREN. 
One of the saddest and most impresgiy 
aspects of the condition of the children of fe 
poor, lies in the fact that, properly speaking § 
they have no childhood. They are born olf 
and where the struggle for existence ig 
fierce develop at once into abnormally pp 
cocious boys and girls, whose faces present, 
striking contrast to their pigmy bodig, 
pinched by want and half-clothed as th 
majority of them are. Where thousands of 
parents are barely able to eke out a liyelj. 
hood for their little ones it cannot be expected 
that anything can be done by them to 
vide play things for their children, and lu¢ 
indeed is the waif who becomes the owner of} 
a few marbles or a rag doll. Even for the 
children of many of our public institutions 
no adequate provision is made for what should 
be acknowledged as essential to the proper 
growth of every child be it rich or poor, 
Food, clothing, comfortable rooms and school 
are provided for them, but the element of 
amusement is left out, and where institutions 
are supported by taxes, perhaps necessarily, 
for it would not be just to charge the County 
or State for that which it has has never a 
sumed. 

Is it not, therefore, our duty as_philan- 
thropists to take the re3ponsibility upon our- 
selves? One very erroneous idea Christians 
have held in the past as regards the subject 
of charity. That which goes directly to feed}. 
or clothe the poor, or furnish them with the 
knowledge of the doctrines of salvation— 
such as bibles and tracts—we have called 
strictly charity; anything beyond we have 
too often considered as unnecessary and left 
for spasmodic philanthropy to provide. One 
of the brightest signs of the times, however, 
I think, is the realization by religious people 
and all true lovers of their kind that c fs 
to be of any permanent value, must include 
everything that goes to build up human 
character—everything that helps to make 
sorrowing and sinning men and women hap 
pier and better. 

Whén I look back upon my own child-life 


a ae © oe one | re ey 


Y | and recollect how much pleasure came to me® 


througha simple little toy,anew gameorscrap — 
book, or even the common prints hung upol® 
the nursery wall, and then try to realize whe 
my life would have been without these cham 
nels of joy, I can understand why so many of | 
the children of the poor and degraded; with” 
no other means of enjoyment, are oblige > 
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Fj seek excitement in tobacco, the pool-room, 
"4 the rum-shop and the low theatre (where they 
® re taught that a thief is a hero and a pick- 
ia ket a delight), and who never know what 
+} the pleasures of childhood really are. 
“4 But in addition to the mere pleasure toys 
“® and amusements afford children, there are 
more weighty reasons still for their bestowal. 
4A The first lessons of political economy are 
‘Jearned in the play-room. There the boy 
jearns the rights of property as he begins to 
accumulate his toy possessions. There, too, 
that inmate desire for power—one of the 
noblest attributes of humanity if properly 


7 
= . 
“ 


2 =» & 
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= 
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dies, trained—is first gratified, as he imagines him- 
the} self the master of his toy animals, and spends 
is off so much of his time in their training and care. 
veli.} The nursery is the child Eden, where its 
ctef | little lord, Adam-like, learns to name the 
pro} members of the animal kingdom. There the 


oung girl, who so tenderly presses her doll- 


= 
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is handled and sold in Holyoke by dealers 
that isnot made there. Most of the manufac- 
turers themselves require grades of paper for 
wrappers, etc., which can be obtained else- 
where to better advantage than they can be 
made in Holyoke, for the simple reason that 
the manufacturers here are not the men to 
make a good article just for the sake of mak- 
ing it at a moderate profit in this city when 
they could as well be running their machinery 
on a yet better article ata still higher rate of 
profit.—Springfield Union. 


STYLE. 

To follow thought, and to follow it faith- 
fully in all its expeditions, is the function of 
language. And thought is a bold explorer, 
a rapid and adventurous traveler, whose 
ways are as wild as the wind and as wanton 
as a will-o’-the-wisp. Often the path of 
thought is rough hewn through the solid 
rock, often it quakes and shivers across a 
quicksand, and sometimes there is no path 
From precipice to precipice, over 
cloudy summits, into bottomless abysses, 


ing, wherever thought leads, lan- 
And as new ideas 


r of by to her bosom, is as truly a mother in all 

the the instincts of mother-hood as the loving 

ion, | woman who so fondly nestles her little one in | at all. 

wuld} her breast. Playthings, then, we should look 

per} upon not only as means of giving pleasure, | along boundless deserts, or through impene- 
oor, | but also as instruments by which the lives of'| trable jungles, climbing, leaping, plodding, 
ool} children are made purer and better. If| scramb 

t of} regarded aright, the very toys my child’s| guage must follow. 

iong little fingers are busy with, or his eyes bright- | spring up by the way, and insist upon join- 


= 


& 
= 


—Wm. L. Bull, in Monthly Register. 





THE PAPER PRODUCT AT HOLYOKE. 


ened by, are sacraments by which his life is | ing the adventure, for each idea, even in statu 
rendered happier and truer and stronger. . . 


nascenti, language must be ready with a 
word ; just the word that is wanted, and no 
other. Yet when lauguage has done what 
it can (unfortunately, it sometimes does 
more), when it has extricated incipient 


Thedaily product of paper of this marvellous | ideas from their misty mental environment, 
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city is closely estimated at the enormous | and constructed sentences wherein thought 
amount of 177 tons. Inthis manufacture more | can recognize accurate reflections of its own 


~ than $5,000,000 of capital is employed, and | image, still the restless thinking power is 
_ between 4,000 and 5,000 hands, whose monthly | unsatisfied. ‘The body of thought is there 


wages aggregate upwards of $200,000. A| complete in all its limbs, and provided with 
large part of the product is fine writing | organs suitable to all its functions. But 
He book papers, but there is a great pro-|the faultless frame remains frigid and 
duction also of bond and ledger papers, Bris- | rigid: form without soul, a body still lack- 
tol board and glazed chromo and envelope | ing the breath of life. Those eyes were not 
papers, and manilla writiug papers by tha che-| only made to see, they were also meant to 
mical process. While mostof the product findsa | look ; but where are the glances which 
market in the United States, it makes its way | should accentuate what the lips have to 
-also to Europe, South America, and Australia, | say? Nor are the lips for speech only, but 
and there are good judges who confidently | for sighs also, and smiles more expressive 
expect that in the near future Holyoke is to | than speech. 

be not only the greatest manufacturing, but | One thought differs from another. But be 
also the greatest paper-exportiag city in the | it cheerful or morose, grand or graceful, stern 
world. There was a time when the finest |or tender, tragic or comic, each thought is, 


_ stationery sold in the United States came trom | in its relation to language, just the same as 


Aberdeen, Scotland, but it was years ago.|any other; for all have a common right to 


_ Holyoke came into the field and made a grade | require from language their adequate expres- 
| of such unequalled excellence that the for- | sion. 
| @igners ceased to be competitors in either | boy knows that), nor is it grand or graceful. 


Grammar is not cheerful (every school- 


quality or price. Right here, however, it is | It is only accurate and dull. What language 
in order to mentiou that a great deal of paper | cannot do for thought must be done for it by 
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style; and yet, without language, style can 
do nothing. A grammar perfectly correct, 
and a vocabulary perfectly pure, do not 
suffice to constitute a beautiful style; but, for 
all that, there can be no beauty of style 
without accuracy of language. For style is 
not an instrument outwardly applied to lan- 
guage for its embellishment: it is the inner 
spirit of all written and spoken matter; the 
individualizing life that transforms mechanism 
into organism, breathes out of it at every 
pore, and diffuses throughout all its move- 
ments a pervading personal quality. The 
nature of this personal quality is however, 
undefinable, because it is indefinite. The 
sources of it do not lie upon the surface. 
They are not to be found in the choice of 
words or the structure of sentences. The 
effects are atmospheric. Perhaps we should 
not be far wrong if we called it sentiment. 
Where there is an absence of style there is 
an absence of charm; and if a writer has no 
style, it is not as a writer that he specially 
concerns us, though what he writes may be 
of great value. But neither are grace, dig- 
nity, and beauty essential to the nature of 
style. They are only the attributes of a 
good style; and when we say of a writer 
that he has a bad style, we do not mean that 
he has no style at all. There is only one 
uality essential to the nature of style, and 
that is individuality. The presence of this 
quality sometimes makes rugyedness pleasing, 
and the absence of it always leaves symmetry 
insipid.— The Fortnightly Review. 


ITEMS. 


SINCE 1845 Arctic explorations have enst the 
lives of 180 men. 


REDUCTION of letter poser has reduced the 


revenue of the Post-Office Department for 
the last fiscal year to fully $3,000,000 below the 
expenses. 


A ‘COLD WAVE”’ flag is to be displayed from 

the Post-Office building by the Signal Service 

ple whenever such a change in the weather 

s anticipated. It is of white ground with a 
black centre. 

THE Ottoman Porte has taken in hand the 
preservation of ancient monuments. They 
are not to be disturbed, to be used as building 
materials, or worked upaslime. A useful pro- 
vision forbids the erection of a lime kiln with- 
in some miles of such remains. Many asculp- 
tured or inscribed marble has gone into the 
kiln. Excavations are now put under regula- 
— and the inspection of the museum authori- 
ties. 


On the 9th of July a fine monument was 
unveiled at New Orleans in the presence of an 
immense assembly of the people, to the mem- 
ory of Margaret Haughery, an unlettered Chris- 
tian woman, who by her energy and industry 
amassed a competence. Although a devout 
and fervent Catholic, she knew no creed and 
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recognized no faith in the dispensation of! 
benevolence. She responded to all wo 
calls for assistance, she bestowed most of 
bounty on the orphans, and when she died 
was known as the orphan’s friend. 


A CORRESPONDENT in the Fiji Islands 

us that a notable tidal wave reached ther 
October 6 last, the date of the great tidal ws 
25 feet high, and the eruption of Moung) 
Augustin, in Alaska. Thetidal wavein Alg 
occurred at 8.25 A. M., and that at the 
Islands, about 4,500 miles to the southwe 
11.45 A.M. At the latter place there w 
three successive waves, with intervals of 
minutes, which, at the ordinary period of 
water, reached nearly to the high water p 
The occurrence of this disturbance of the’ 
a few hours later on the same day as the ey 
tion of Mount St. Augustin, and the format 
of anew island in its vicinity, suggests 
the tidal wave at both places proceeded ff 
the same cause.—Scientific American, 


A POLICE regulation of 1799 requires eg 
householder in Paris tosweep the pavements 
road in front of his house before 7 A. M. 
Parisians, however, objected to rise so earl 
and the municipality offered to find per 
who would undertake the task of sweep 
the rate of five cents per hour for men and! 
cents for women. The householders levig 
pro rata tax on their tenants; and foure¢ 

anies entered into a contract with theé 

-aris to keep the streets free from mud, 
and snow. This plan is still adopted. 
sweepers are placed under the orders of ing 
tors appointed by the prefect, and at 
o’clock each morning in winter and half 
three in summer the sweepers assemble 
— parts of the city to answer the m 
call. 4 


THE London Lancet, regarded as a ii 
medical authority, but not at all given tot 
perance ‘fanaticism,’ calls attention te 
evils arising from the use of alcohol during| 
weather, and says: ‘‘ The first important 
to be observed in great heat is temperan¢ 
temperance in all one Heat gives ri 
feelings of exhaustion : this leads to the dr 
ing repeated doses of alcohol in some sh 
other, than which nothing can be worse, — 
do not say that a strictly temperate man ne 
gets sun-struck ; but we do aver that al 
who keeps his house and his person, if we 
so express it, well ventilated by opening 
windows of the former and clothing bimi 
rationally, who attends to the functions of 
skin by ‘tubbing’ regularly, and who 
temperately, is a very unlikely subject ing 
for sunstroke.’’ The weight of modern s¢ 
tific testimony is decidedly against alco 
beverages for either very hot or very 
weather, and indeed against their use at 
any. temperature, by those who would m 
tain the best condition of physical hes 
National Temperauce Advocate. 4 


NOTICES. 


A Conference on Temperance, under 
care of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s @ 
mittee, will be held at Friends’ Meeting-he 
Maiden Creek, near Reading, Pa., on I 
day, Eighth mo. 24th, at 24 P. M. 








